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tic has received almost no recognition by psychologists,
nor is it appreciated by many who deal intimately with
human beings.

A moment's reflection should convince any one that
special defect in control of actions is a phenomenon no
more peculiar than is disability of any other type. The
power to awaken inhibiting ideas and to keep such
thoughts in the foreground of consciousness so that they
may become effective, is a power as truly characteristic
of mental life as is the capacity for recalling past experi-
ence or for performing any other mental function. Then,
too, there are, no doubt, inborn differences in the inten-
sity of the emotions as well as in the capacity for resist-
ing emotions, impulses, and desires. Situations appar-
ently the same are in reality quite unlike for different
people, arousing feelings so varied and of such different
degrees of intensity that the reactions arising there-
from represent necessity for widely varying degrees of
control.

Davenport has called individuals showing such defect
in powers of control "the feebly inhibited", under which
caption he has included three groups; those who display
violent temper,1 those of a hyper- or of a hypo-kinetic
temperament, and those who have -a tendency towards
nomadism.2 His interest lies chiefly in determining the
heritability of such characteristics and the modes of their
inheritance. The general explanation of all these so-called
types of uncontrolled behavior, according to this author,
is "possibly a paralysis of the inhibitory mechanism."
These findings cannot here be reviewed critically; that
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